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For “The Friend ” 
A Summer in Norway. 
BY JOHN DEAN CATON. 

We have been interested in the notes of a 
isit to Norway, published under this title. 

is a chatty, unpretentious book, but gives 

>me ideas of that country which are new. A 
bw extracts may be acceptable to our readers. 

Hammerfest, it must be borne in mind, is 
bout latitude 71° north, and in the summer 
br several months has continual daylight: 
ne of the troubles J. D. Caton frequently 
ludes to being the annoyance and difficulty 

sleeping under such circumstances. He 
ays :— 

Our course soon changed to the south- 
ast, and we quickly threaded our way among 
he maze of islands and through.the crooked 
hannels, where a stranger would have be- 
ome inextricably confused and lost. The 
ay was beautiful; the sun shone brightly, 
he air was soft and sweet and bracing. The 
ider-ducks were constantly flying across our 
ourse, and small herds of reindeer were seen 
n the sides of the mountains, or in the inter- 
als hear the water’s edge. Fishing huts were 
ften passed, and the fishermen in their boats 
vere frequently met with, and there only 
acked the appearance of a bear or a stately 
lk, to fill up the picture of animated nature. 

The scenery this day was finer than any 
ve had before met, and we spent the day upon 
he deck enjoying it to the full * * The 
slands, however, which we this day passed 
vere not all mountains. The views were di- 
rersified with lower lands and tamer scenery. 
Yn quite a number the surface was compara- 
ively low and level and covered with trees 
1nd shrubbery, almost out of keeping with 
he usual scenery in arctic Norway. 

In the afternoon we reached the head of 
Iten Fjord, and made our final landing at 
osekop. This has, by some, been called the 
den of Lapland, and is certainly the most 

autifally located of any place we saw in 
inmark. The shipping is accommodated at 
ismall dock, adjoining which are two small 
varehouses. From this point the bluff rises 
ibout one foot in eight to the altitude of about 
me hundred feet, where occurs a narrow table 
ind then another more gentle ascent, of less 
xeight to the level country stretching away 
nland. Further south there is more space 
yetween the water and the bluff, along which 
“ins a street or road, bordered by peasants’ 
sottages or fishermen’s cabins.. 
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The broad hill-side was covered with a rich 
carpet of green-grass, which presented a cheer- 
ful prospect. An evergreen forest crowned 
the heights beyond, and we seemed all at 
once to have entered upon a scene of rich 
vegetation, quite in contrast with the barren- 
ness or stunted growth we had everywhere 
previously met. 

The hotel is a large two-story wooden 
house, built in the manner before described, 
and newly painted white, and standing as it 
does on that first high table, commands a view 
of the great bay in front for ten miles or more, 
and is a conspicuous object, which may be 
seen at a great distance from the southern 
part of the bay, but is hidden by a high pro- 
montory from the northern approach. There 
was no carriage there to take us up the hill, 
so we had to make the ascent on foot. It was 


a hard task for the invalid and was a work of|first heavy rain. 


time. Frequent rests upon the soft grass 
lightened the labor much, and so we reached 
the house, where we found comfortable rooms 
—comfortable for those who desire to be satis- 
fied and pleased with what is clean, though 
very plain, and really provides for one’s physi- 
cal nature as well as if luxuries were thrown 
in; for here, certainly, there was not the least 
appearance of luxury, But the people were 
obliging and desirous to please, and this is a 
seasoning which makes palatable very plain 
fare indeed. Those who are always quarrel- 
ing with their bread and butter, are not likely 
to have a pleasant journey. 

After taking possession of our new quarters 
and seeing all things made comfortable, I 
sallied out to explore, and soon found myself 
at the top of the second table. It wasa luxury 
to find myself walking on a carpet of rich, 
green grass, and what was still more pleasing, 
I found among the grass quite a variety of 
wild flowers, and during a short walk I gath- 
ered a pretty arctic bouquet. This was cheer- 
ing news, and I hastened to the house to com- 
municate it, and to present the evidence that 
if nature frowns upon these bleak regions 
with stern vigor, she smiles as well at times. 
Of course all must be enthusiastic over arctic 
flowers, and a regular excursion in search of 
them was planned for the next day. 

A single day showed a wonderful develop- 
ment of flowers, and indeed all vegetation. 
Ten flowers were found now where one was 
met the day before, and many new varieties 
which were not then observed, so that we had 
no trouble in making a fine collection. 

On the top of the upper table an extensive 
peat-bog was found, though apparently of 
limited depth. Several excavations showed 
where peat, though of an inferior quality, had 
been taken for fuel, and drains were cut 
through it in various directions. Many cows 
were pasturing upon it, though the grass 
seemed coarser and jess abundant than be- 
yondit. The most abundant vegetation found 
on the peat-bog was a low, shrubby vine, on 
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la mulberry, which is called multebar, and is 
extensively used in that country in the form 
of sauce. It is also made into preserves when 
fresh, and thus kept, and it is even exported 
in barrels. I confess it was not agreeable to 
my palate. It lacked flavor, and had an in- 
sipid taste. With longer use | might, no 
doubt, become fond of it. On our first arrival 
at Bosekop scarcely one of these vines was in 
bloom; yet in two days after the ground was 
white with the flowers all over the peat-bed. 

The deposit of peat I found very common 
on the rocky islands and in places where L 
should not have thought of looking for it. I 
found it often spread out in thin sheets, not 
more than one or two inches thick, on the 
steep sides of the otherwise naked rock, hun- 
dreds of feet up the declivity, where one 
would suppose it would be washed off by the 
Geologists may, no doubt, 
readily explain how it got there, and how it 
is retained, but I confess it isto me a profound 
mystery. Ofcourse it was poor and unfit for 
fuel of any considerable value; but still it was 
a true peat and would make a fire waoen noth- 
ing better could be found. 

Still back of the peat-bog, and on the highest 
elevation, stood the Lutheran church, a good- 
sized, commodious structure, painted white, 
except the steeple, which was black. Nearly 
all the Lutheran churches in Norway are of 
one style of architecture. They have high, 
steep roofs, with tall, slender spires, and with 
a closed porch in front, and then an ante-room, 
the roof of which is still higher, which is at- 
tached to the main building under the spire. 
‘To the opposite or back end of the church is 
attachedasmall structure. Around this church 
are quite a number of neat and comfortable 
dwellings. The country back was covered 
with a pine forest, the trees were not large, 
but were abundant. Deciduous trees were 
met with further south and down the bluff, 
but they were scarcely more than shrabs. So 
far as | went in the interior the country was 
pretty level; but the soil was light and not 
very productive. In several places the forest 
had been cleared away and snug farmsteads 
established; but not sufficient to show that, 
even in that favored spot, agriculture was 
prosperous. At the most thrifty looking place 
I saw, the farmer was a blacksmith as well, 
and it is quite probable that his thrift was 
owing as much to this as to that occupation. 
The old plows lying around outside his shop, 
and apparently abandoned for use, showed 
some curious designs, while others resembled 
our own very much. 

I did not extend my rambles into the val- 
ley, or rather the bottoms of the Alten river ; 
but obtained a pretty extensive view of the 
valley, which had the appearance of a prosper- 
ous agricultural country, with fine farms and 
houses, which was refreshing to look upon in 
the arctic regions. This rich valley extends 
far back into the country, and relieves the 


which a yellow berry grows, about the size of| general sterility of the land,” 
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An Epistle of True Christian Love, to all Friends, called 
or reputed Quakers, who profess the True Light. 

Dear and well-beloved Friends, brethren 
and sisters, both old and young, whom I truly 
love in the Lord; even with that ancient love 
which has lived in my heart from the begin. 
ning. I bless the worthy name and power of 
the Lord our most gracious God, who hath 
hitherto helped me and many others, his faith- 
ful servants and ministers, in his blessed work 
and service. And my soul’s breathing and 
supplication to Him, the Father and Foun- 
tain of mercies, is, that his divine grace, love, 
and peace, with all spiritual blessings in Christ 
Jesus, may be for ever continued unto you, 
and multiplied among you. 

And, my dear friends and brethren, not 
knowing how soon my days here may come 
to a period, I having now been fora long time 
deeply concerned in the Lord’s work and ser- 
vice, in his gospel ministry and harvest; it 
being above 52 years since I was first called 
forth to bear public testimony for his blessed 
truth, and dispensation-of his Holy Spirit and 
new covenant; the Lord having prolonged 
my days much beyond my former expecta- 
tions, because not only of the deep sufferings 
and severe persecutions, which I early under. 
went, but also the divers afflictions and exer- 
cises since. I am therefore now the more 
concerned to communicate to you, my dear 
friends, what is laid upon me; even in the love 
of my Heavenly Father, and for the help and 
advantage of future ages, of such as shall here- 
after sincerely seek the Lord, and the exalta- 
tion of truth and righteou-ness in the earth. 

Upon the 22d of the 7th month, 1705, the 
power of the Lord came upon me with great 
weight, to my great comfort and refreshment, 
in a special manner opening many weighty 
matters afresh, of the state and condition of 
his peculiar people, commonly called Quakers ; 
as, how we came truly to quake and tremble 
at the word of God in the beginning, and the 
real causes thereof, both under the powerful 
ministration of the law and judgments of God 
by his light, discovering the nature and ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin; and also under the 
dispensation of the gospel, in order to work 
out our salvation, with fear and trembling ; 
(the light of the Word ministering both law 
and gospel;) when we knew our God so to 
prepare our hearts, by working in us both to 
will and to do; being also sensible we could 
not thus work without some inward sense and 
feeling of the word and power of God, and his 
Christ, working in us, true willingness, also 
faith, and ability. As there is a trembling of 


heart, and bowing of soul under the sense of|tions. 


judgment and mercy, there must be a giving 
up to serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling ; the same being required even 
of the kings and judges of the earth, under 
the dispensation of the Son of God. (Psal. 2.) 

Now let it enter the hearts and considera- 
tions of all who are concerned, or in outward 
communion among us, both young and old; 
male and female, what it is to be a true Quaker 
and trembler ; to tremble at the word of God; 
to tremble at his judgments ; to tremble at his 
presence; seeing that to “this man will I 
look, saith the Lord, even to him that is poor, 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my 
word:” Isa. Ixvi. 2. The Lord has a tender 
regard to them, and care over them, who are 
Sy mgr in the inward sense of the word 
of life. 


Yea. “Thus saith the High and Lofty One, 
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that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ; 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones:” Isaiab 
lvii. 15. Oh! this contrite and humble spi- 


Such as are careless and at ease in Si 
under truth’s profession, and such as are 
clined from their first love and simplici 
to revive the spirit of the humble, wh 
is in Christ, and unstable-minded ones, 2 
apt to affect high strains, sudden and hi 


rit, is too much wanting, where the Word of/flights, sounds and tones, more than so 


life and power is not inwardly received nor 
regarded ; where persons are lifted up, and 
exalted in their own wills and spirits, above 
the inward sense and feeling of this Word, 
which would tender their hearts, and bow 
their spirits into a true contrition and godly 
sorrow ; where they can frequently resort to 
the solemn assemblies of the Lord’s people, 
come and go as whole, and up in their spirits 
and fleshly minds and conceits, without any 
true remorse, brokenness, trembling or con- 
trition of heart or spirit, before the Lord, or 
at his presence. Surely a bitter cup of trem- 
bling will be given to such at last, if they re- 
pent not. 

How many were there among us in early 
days, who came under-those dispensations of 
the law and the gospel, under the sense of 
judgment and mercy, and trembled at the 
word ; and freely submitted to judgment, that 
they might find mercy with God in Christ, 
who, in the midst of judgment remembered 
mercy, that He might be feared. 

But how many now are there under an out- 
ward profession of Christ, and pretensions of 
religion, who never came under those dispen- 
sations, so as to be truly humbled, mortified 
or crucified unto the world, yet termed or re- 
puted Quakers ; when in reality they are not 
such as tremble at the word or presence of 
God, or because of his judgments; and yet 
there is as much loftiness of man in them to 
be laid low, and as much earth in them to be 
shaken, as ever was in any of us, at first, 
when we knew the glory of the Lord, that is, 
his power, to arise to shake terribly the earth, 
and to bring down the lofty looks, and lay 
low the pride and loftiness of man. Isa. ii. 11. 

Wherefore I am sensible that quaking and 
trembling at the word and presence of the 
Lord God, as in the beginning, are as neces- 
sary to be reminded in the ministry and 
preaching, in these days of easc and liberty, as 
ever, to humble them who have not repented 
of their iniquities ; being guilty of both mani- 
fest evils, and secret sins. 

All the negligent and slothful, all the luke- 
warm and indifferent persons in religion, have 
need to repent; all contentious, quarrelsome, 
and disobedient persons, have need to repent 
and reform in their behaviors and conversa- 
All unjust, covetous, earthly-minded 
oppressors, and injurious persons, and all car- 
nal libertines, and drunkards, have great need 
to repent, and be deeply humbled under the 
mighty hand of the Lord God. All proud, 
self-willed, self exalted and unclean persons, 
with all whisporers, back-biters, and sowers 
of discord, have great cause to seek repent- 
ance, and to fear, dread, and tremble at the 
judgments and presence of the Lord God ; and 
in order thereunto, such have need to be 
alarmed and awakened out of all their carnal 
security, fleshly ease, and false rest, unto re- 
pentance. Ifthe Lord please to give them a 
place and hearts to repent before they die, a 
terrible shaking, a deep sorrow, mourning and 
lamentation, must fall on such, before they 
come into a true rejoicing in the Lord, with 
trembling ; for there must be a terrible shak- 
ing, before a joyful trembling. 


matter; and then get into elevations and aff 
tations, more than into humility, or weigh 
sense of life, and to imitate a sort of singit 
which is neither with the Spirit nor with 1 
derstanding, as in the primitive churches 
Christ ; whereby too many, who are inexpe 
enced in the work of God and Christ’s min 
try, are apt to be puffed up for one, agait 
another, as those carnal ones among the Cc 
inthians were, and to be exalted in self-cone 
and imaginations, to value themselves abo 
others, and far better than they are; and 
such will judge of ministry and ministers” 
a partial affection, and not by sound judgme 
or divine sense; so they are apt and ready 
mistake an affectation and forced births; f 
the Divine power, and son of the free woma 
which'is very pernicious, as tending to a kil 
of idolatrous bowing to that as the pow 
which is not the power of God, but a kind 
likeness of things in heaven. Whereas t 
real work of the gospel ministry is foundatio 
work, ’tis edifying-work in a sound judgmer 
in a sound mind, in a clear understandin 
and tending to bring people to be sound 
the true and living faith, in the name ai 
power of Christ Jesus; even in that availit 
and effectual faith, which worketh by lov 
so that this foundation-work of Christ’s mi 
istry tends to settle people’s minds in humilit 
in self-denial, in the holy fear of the Lord, 
the true light, upon the sure foundation th 
is laid in Sion, Christ the spiritual rock, up 
which the true church is and shall be bui 


and must stand for ever. 
(To be concluded.) 


} For “The Friend. 
Thomas Edward—A Scotch Naturalist, 


(Continued from page 333.) 

“The ruined castle of the Boyne, about fi 
miles west of Banff, was one of Hdwar« 
favorite night haunts. The ruins occupy t 
level summit of a precipitous bank formit 
the eastern side of a ravine, through whi 
the little river Boyne flows. One of the vaul 
level with the ground, is used as a shelteri 
place for cattle. Here Edward often to 
refuge during rain, or while the night was t 
dark to observe. The cattle soon got used 
him. When the weather was dry, and t 
animals fed or slept outside, Edward had t 
vault to himself. On such occasions he w 
visited by rats, rabbits, owls, weasels, po 
cats, and other animals. 

“One night, as he was lying upon a stor 
dozing or sleeping, he was awakened by son 
thing pat-patting against his legs. He thoug 
it must be a rabbit or a rat, as he knew th 
they were about the place. He only mov 
his legs a little, so as to drive the creatu 
away. But the animal would not go. Th 
he raised himself up, and away it went; b 
the night was so dark that he did nots 
what the animal was. Down he went aga 
to try and get asleep ; but before a few minut 
had elapsed, he felt the same pat-patting ;_ 
this occasion it was higher up his body. 1 
now swept his hand across his breast ai 
thrust the intruder off. The animal shriek 
as it fell to the ground. Edward knew 
shriek at once. ot was a polecat. “Ee 


‘He shifted his position a little, so as to be 


posite the door-way, where he could see his| dealing with the brute. 


tagonist betwixt him and the sky. He also 

ned upon his side in order to have more 

xedom to act. He had in one of his breast- 
ckets a water-hen which he had shot that 
ening; and he had no doubt that this was 

e bait which attracted the polecat. He 
}ttoned up his coat to his chin, so as to pre- 
nt the bird from being carried away by 
-ce.» He was now ready for whatever might 

ppen. Edward must tell the rest of the 
ory in his own words: 

“<Well, just as I hoped and expected, in 
out twenty minutes I observed the fellow 
tering the vault, looking straight. in my 
rection. He was very cautious at first. He 
ted, and looked behind him. He turneda 
tle, and looked out. I could easily have 
ot him now, but that would have spoiled 
‘e sport ; besides, I never wasted my powder 
d shot upon any thing that I could take 
ith my hands. Having stood for a few 
conds, he slowly advanced, keeping his nose 
1 the ground. On he came. He put his 
re-feet on my legs, and stared me full in the 
ce for about a minute. I wondered what 
» would do next—whether he would come 
sarer or go away. When satisfied with his 
ok at my face, he dropped his feet and ran 
at of the vault. I was a good deal disap- 
vinted, and I feared that my look had fright 
ied him. By no means. I was soon re- 
sured by hearing the well-known and omin- 
us squeak squeak of the tribe. It occurred to 

e that I was about to beassaulted by a legion 

polecats, and that it might be best to beat 

retreat. 
‘I was just in the act of rising, when I saw 
Ly adversary once more make his appearance 
5 the entrance. He seemed to be alone. I 
ipped quietly down again to my former posi- 
on, and waited his attack. After a rather 
ow and protracted march, in the course of 
‘hich he several times turned his head toward 
ne door—a manceuvre which I did not at all 
ke—he at last approached me. He at once 
saped upon me, and looked back toward the 
atrance. I lifted my head, and he looked 
ull in my face. Then he leaped down, and 
an to the entrance once more, and gave a 
queak. No answer. He returned, and leaped 
pon me again. He was now in a better posi- 
on than before, but not sufficiently far up 
x” my purpose. Down went his nose, and 
p, up he crawled over my body toward the 
ird in my breast-pocket. His head was low 
own, so that I couldn’t seize him. 

‘T Jay as still as death; but, being forced 
> breathe, the movement of my chest made} 
he brute raise his head, and at that moment 

gripped him by the throat. I sprung in- 
tantly to my feet, and held on, But I ac- 
ually thought that he would have torn my 
ands to pieces with his claws. I endeavored 
9 get him turned round, so as to get my hand 
o the back of his neck. Even then, I had 
nough to do to hold him fast. How he 
creamed and yelled! What an unearthly 
oise in the dead of night! The vault rung 
vith his howlings. And, then, what an awful 
tench he emitted during his struggles! The 
ery jackdaws in the upper stories of the 
astle began to caw. Still I kept my hold. 
3ut I could not prevent his yelling at the top 
f his voice. Although I gripped and squeezed 
vith all my might and main, I could notchoke 
im, 
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‘Then I bethought me of another way of| the shots ; and down fell several birds. Rising 


about an ounce of chloroform, which I used 
for capturing insects. I took the bottle out; 
undid the cork, and thrust the ounce of chloro- 
form down the fumart’s throat. It acted as 
a sleeping draught: he gradually lessened his 
struggles. Then I laid him down upon a 
stone, and, pressing the iron heel of my boot 
upon his neck, I dislocated his spine, and he 
struggled no more. I was quite exhausted 
when the struggle wasover. The fight must 
have lasted nearly two hours. It was the 
most terrible encounter that I ever had with 
an animal of his class. My hands were very 
much bitten and seratched, and they long con- 
tinued inflamed and sore. But the prey I had 
captured was well worth the struggle. He 
was a large and powerful animal—a male; 
and I desired to have him as a match fora 
female which I had captured some time be- 
fore. He was all the more valuable, as I suc- 
ceeded in taking him without the slightest 
injury to his skin.’” 

The persevering determination which T, 
Edward showed in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and of objects of his collections, is well illus- 
trated in his account of the capture of a spe- 
cies of bird that was new to him. He says: 

“T once had a desperate hunt after a little 
stint (Tringa minuta). Returning home one 
evening along the links,* I heard a strange 
cry coming, as it seemed, from the shore. I 
listened for some time, as I knew it was the 
season (September) for many of our migratory 
species to visit us. Never having heard the 
cry before, I was speedily on the beach. But 
it was growing dark, and I had not cat’s eyes. 
The sound, too, ceased so soon as | had gained 
the beach. After groping about for some 
time, I thought I espied a rather large flock 
of birds at some distance along the shore. I 
approached cautiously, and found that I was 
correct ; the flock consisting chiefly of ringed 
plovers, durlins, and sanderlings. From the 
latter circumstance, and from the fact that 
the cry was that of a sandpiper, I was pretty 
sure that a stranger was among them. Al- 
though I could see well enough that the birds 
were on the wet sand between me and the 
water, I could not make them out distinctly. 
Once or twice I thought I could distinguish 
one considerably smaller than the others, but 
I soon felt that I had been mistaken. I was 
now in a state of great excitement. Hvery 
limb shook like an aspen-leaf, or a cock’s tail 
on a windy day. What wasI todo? True, 
I might have fired at them, but the odds were 
greatly against my being successful. 

“It was now fairly dark, and the birds had 
retired to rest on a ridge of rocks which in- 
tervenes between the sands and the links. 
Instead of returning home, as any one else 
would have done, I laid myself down in a 
hollow till morning, to wait their first appear- 
ance, in the hope of attaining my object. It 
proved a wet and windy night; but daylight 
brought with it a fine morning. With it also 
came two gunners from Banff, striding along 
the beach on a shooting excursion. This 
vexed me to the very heart. The birds were 
not yet astir, but I knew they would rise at 
the approach of the men, who would doubt- 
less attempt to shoot them. Just as I antici- 
pated, up went the birds; crack! crack! went 


* Links, sandy, flat ground, sometimes covered with 
grass, lying along the sea-shore, 


IT had in my pocket|from my stony couch, I rushed at once to the 


spot to see the victims, and found them all to 
consist of sanderlings, dunlins, and one ringed 
plover. The gunners were strangers to me, 
but I ventured to ask them to abstain from 
firing until I had satisfied myself about the 
bird I sought; but they seemed unable to un- 
derstand why one bird could be of more in- 
terest than another, and they told me that, as 
there were plenty of them, I could fire away 
and take my chance. I declined to shoot with 
them, but eagerly watched each time they 
fired; and if a bird fell, I went and examined 
it; but I did not meet with the one I sought. 
The men at last got tired and went away. 

“It was now my turn; but, unhappily, the 
birds, from being so often fired at, had become 
extremely shy, so that to get near them for 
my purpose was all but impossible. By per- 
severance, however, I at length made out one, 
as I thought, a good deal smaller than the 
others. I succeeded in creeping a little nearer. 
They rose; I fired, and down fell four. I 
rushed, breathless, hoping to pick up the bird 
in which I took such interest. But, alas! no. 
It was not there. Away went the remaining 
birds to the sea ; then, turning, they rounded 
a point or headland called Blackpots, and dis- 
appeared from view. From this, and from 
their not returning, I knew that they had 
gone to the sands at White-hills, about three 
miles distant, to which place I proceeded. 
But no sooner had I reached there, than back 
they flew in the direction from which they 
had come. Back I went also, and found them 
at the old place. 

“Just as I reached them, away they flew 
once more, and, of course, away | went like- 
wise. In this way we continued nearly the 
whole day—they flying to and fro, I following 
them. ‘Toward evening my strength begin- 
ning to fail, and feeling quite exhausted, I 
gave up the chase, and once more took up my 
abode among the shingle, in the hope that 
they might again return there for the night. 
Just .as I wished and expected, and while it 
was yet light, they came and alighted about 
thirty yards from where I lay. Away went 
fatigue, hunger, and thoughts of home! In 
fact, the sight of this object of my day and 
night’s gsolicitude made me a new. creature. 
Off went the messengers of death. ‘Two of 
the birds fell; the rest fled once more to the 
sea. I followed, but had not proceeded far 
when I observed one falter. Leaving its com- 
panions, it bent its course toward where I 
stood, and suddenly dropped almost at my 
feet. As I picked up the little thing, I could 
not but feel thankful that my patience and 
perseverance had at last been crowned with 
success. It was the first little stint I had ever 
shot, and the only one I have ever seen in 
this neighborhood.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Patient Elephant—An elephant in 
Calcutta had a disease in his eyes. For three 
days he had been completely blind. His 
owner, an engineer officer, asked the doctor 
if he could do anything to relieve the poor 
animal. The doctor said he would try the 
nitrate of silver, which was a remedy common- 
ly applied to similar diseases in the human 
eye. The large animal was ordered to lie 
down, and at first, on the application of the 
remedy, raised a most extraordinary roar at 
the acute pain which it occasioned. The 
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effect, however, was wonderful. 
in a manner restored, and the animal could 
partially see. The next day when he was 
brought, and heard the doctor’s voice, he lay 
down of himself, placed his enormous head on 
one side, curled up his trunk, drew in his 
breath just like a man about to endure an 
operation, gave a sigh of relief when it was 
over, and then, by trunk and gesture, evident- 
ly wished to express his gratitude.—Late 
Paper. 


Selceted. 

Religious Society, unless it keeps close to 
the leadings and guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ, is ligble to be drawn out to look at 
what is going on in the world, thus being off 
the pure inward watch, and leaving its place 
of safety and impregnable defence, it, in a very 
subtile and almost imperceptible manner, be- 
comes more or less affected or influenced by 
the elements which compose and agitate civil 
society. Our blessed Redeemer knowing how 
susceptible we are of wrong impressions, cau- 
tions his disciples, “Take heed how ye hear.” 
If human wisdom and judgment are suffered 
to take the lead, we soon approve of, and are 
ensnared by plans and projects which have 
been devised to sustain and perfect the Tem- 
ple which the Lord in his wisdom and good- 
ness has decreed, shall have no other founda- 
tion than the Rock of ages—the immediate 
and renewed revelation of his own holy Arm. 
O the loss which our poor Society is continu- 
ally subjecting itself to in not duly estimating 
the unspeakable privilege of being permitted 


to draw near to the fountain of Light and life, 


and earnestly seeking instruction from Him, 
the Captain of salvation, that hence we might 
be put into a capacity of bringing glory to his 
ever worthy name, and receiving in ourselves 
the indubitable evidence that we have sin- 
cerely endeavored to honor him with our 
whole substance.—Jonathan Evans. 


Useless Treasure—A rich nobleman was 
once showing a friend a great collection of 
precious stones, whose value was almost be- 
yond counting. There were diamonds, and 
pearls, and rubies, and gems from almost every 
country on the globe, which had been gathered 
by their possessor with the greatest labor and 
expense. ‘And yet,’’ he remarked, ‘ they 
yield me no income.” 

His friend replied that he had two stones 
which cost bim about two florins each, yet 
they yielded him an income of two hundred 
florins a year. 

In much surprise the nobleman desired to 
see the wonderful stones; when the man led 
him down to his mill, and pointed to the two 
toiling gray millstones. They were labori- 
ously crushing the grain into snowy flour for 
the use of hundreds who depended on its work 
for their daily bread. Those two dull homely 
stones did more good in the world, and yield- 
ed a larger income, than all the nobleman’s 
jewels. So it is with idle treasure everywhere. 
—FPhrenological Journal. 


When Satan whispers ugly things, and 
would fright my soul from prayer, sometimes 
on my knees, “ with teary face,” like the poor 
Indian, bending low, I seek relief: and though 
many a time no form of words presents, there 
seems a spiritual intercession, and a calm 


The eye was 


‘ Selected. 
PENITENCE. 


Show me myself, O Holy Lord ; 
Help me to look within, 

I will not turn me from the sight 
Of all my sin, 


Just as it is in Thy pure eyes, 
Would I behold my heart— 
Bring every hidden spot to light, 

Nor shrink the smart; 


Open to Thy most searching view, 
Each secret thought lies bare ;— 

Help me to read the record twice, 
This is my prayer ! 


Words that should never pass my lips, 
Thonghts that should have no place, 
Tempers unchecked, allowed their sway, 

These, Lord, I trace. 


I promised at Thine 4ltar, Lord, 
To fight these foes within, 

Yet here Thy Spirit doth record 
Unconquered sin! 


Saviour! my eyes are blind with tears— 
Such bitter, burning tears— 

Are these the dregs of sin, retained 
So many years? 


Not mine the purity of heart 
That shall at last see God ; 

Not mine the following in the steps 
The Saviour trod ; 


Not mine the life I thought to live 
When first I took His name; 

Mine but the right to weep and grieve 
Over my shame! 


Yet Lord! I thank Thee for the sight 
Thou hast vouchsafed to me, 

And humbled to the dust, I shrink 
Closer to Thee; ; 


Unworthy, faithless, as it is, 
Oh, let my spirit hide 

Its weakness and its penitence 
In Thy dear side! 


And if Thy love will not disown 
So frail a heart as mine, 
Chasten and cleanse it as Thou wilt, 


But keep it Thine! 
—WN. Y. Observer. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Word-Changes. 
(Concluded from page 332.) 


Froop. “ Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood in old time.”—Josh. xxiv. 2. 

In olden times the word jlood was applied 
to any stream, not merely to an overflow. 

“ With these came they, who from the bord’ring flood 

Of old Euphrates,” &¢.— Milton. 

Fotp. “And there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” —John x. 16. The true render- 
ing of the Greek word is flock, not fold— 
‘“‘there shall be one flock and one shepherd.” 

GopsPEED. This, wherever it occurs in the 
Bible, should be written goodspeed, as it is in 
Gen. xxiv. 12. 

Gracious. “A gracious woman retaineth 
honor.”—Prov. xi. 16. In the Bible, gracious 
is sometimes used in the passive sense of filled 
with grace, now generally used in the active 
sense of imparting grace or favor. 

His, when we should now use tts, occurs 
frequently in the Bible; indeed, its does not 
occur at all in the authorized version, and 
very sparingly in old writers generally. His 
was the common possessive both of Ait (it) 
and of he, in Anglo-Saxon. 

Jor. “Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 


succeeds; not always immediately. — Mary|till all be fulfilled.”—Matt. v. 18. 


Capper. 


Jot is from the Greek name (/ota) of the 


Hebrew letter jod, the smallest letter of th 
Hebrew alphabet, and therefore the mo 
likely to be omitted or overlooked. A Uti 
was a little curved hook by which some | 
the Hebrew letters were distinguished. ~ 

Leasina. “ How long will ye love vanit 
and seek after leasing ?”—Ps. iv. 2. Leasi 
means lying, a falsehood, from the Anglo-Sax¢ 
adjective “leas,” false. The word is now 0 
solete but was in common use in the seve 
teenth century. ; 

‘* And all that faimed is, as leasings, tales and lies.”- 
Spenser. 

Mrat. With us, meat has a much mo 
limited meaning than it had originally. 
now means flesh meat exclusively ; butin ear 
English it has the sense of victuals generall 
It is noteworthy that in the meat-offeri 
spoken of in Deuteronomy there was nothir 
but flour and oil. The original sense of me 
is preserved in the phrase ‘“‘ grace before meat 
that is, before food, or eating. 

Minister. “ And he closed the book, ar 
be gave it again to the minister, and s: 
down.”—Luke iv. 20. 

The general meaning of minister is officer 
servant. But in modern times the term 
confined to an officer of the church or a sé 
vant of the State. In the seventeenth centur 
it bad neither of these meanings, but was use 
solely to denote the humbler sense of minist 
as an attendant or servant. In Josh. i. 
Joshua is called Moses’ minister, while in Hxo 
xxiii. 11, the same Hebrew word is translat¢ 
servant. “The wives be ministers to their hu 
bands, the children to their parents, and, 1 
be short, the younger to their elder.” — More 
Utopia. 

Negsina. “By his neesings a light dot 
shine.” —Job xli. 18. Veesing is the older for 
of the word now written sneezing. 

Nepuew. ‘If any widow have children « 
nephews, let them learn first to show piety : 
home, and to requite their parents.”’—1 Ti 
v. 4. In our present use the word nephew 
confined to the son of a brother or of a siste1 
but formerly it denoted a grandson or oth 
lineal descendant. 

“The warts, black moles, spots and freckl 
of fathers, not appearing at all upon the 
children’s skin, begin afterwards to put fort 
and show themselves in their nephews, to wi 
the children of their sons and daughters.’’- 
Holland’s Plutarch. 

Or. ‘ Before the mountains were broug! 
forth, or even thou hadst formed the earth an 
the world.”—Ps,. xe. 2. Or in this place is tl 
Saxon cr (before), and means ere, which 
used in place of it in Heclesiasticus, ‘‘ He kne 
all things ere ever they were created.” “Son 
speak or they weigh, and attempt or they co 
sider.” — Queen Elizabeth. 

Prep. ‘And when they shall say unto yo 
seek unto them tbat have familiar spirits, ar 
unto wizards that peep, and that mutte 
should not a people seek unto their God.”- 
Isa. viii. 19. 

The ordinary meaning associated with tl 
word peep, is a meaning connected with sigh 
but peep as employed in the above passage 
a different word, and is now obsolete. TI 
primary signification is to cry like a your 
bird ; afterwards the word was used to denot 
the shrill whistling sound made by wizar¢ 
that peep and mutter. ; 

“As touching the manner of worshipin 
and adoring flashes of lightning, all natior 
with one accord and conformity do it with 


id of whistling or chirping with the lips.”— 
Mland’s Pliny. 
Prevent. “1 prevented the dawning of the 
ning.” —Ps. cxix. 147, The modern sense 
he word prevent is to hinder. The literal 
aning is to come before, to anticipate. This 
he signification in the Psalm. “Straw- 
pries watered will prevent and come early.” 
Bacon. 
HROUD. “Behold, the Assyrian was a 
lar in Lebanon with fair branches, and 
h a shadowing shroud.”— Ezek. xxxi. 3. 
Shroud is obsolete in the sense in which it 
here used, of cover, shelter. In an old Eng- 
h poem occur the following lines, in which 
» word is used with the, same meaning as in 
ekiel. 
“ Where like a mounting cedar he should bear 

His plumed top aloft into the air; 

And let these shrubs sit underneath his shrouds, 
Whilst in his arms he doth embrace the clouds.” 
SILLy, in modern usage has acquired an op- 
obrious sense which it had not originally ; 
is derived from an Anglo-Saxon word mean- 
2 happy, and its meaning in early English 
erature is simple, harmless, guileless. The 
i writers speak, for example, of silly sheep, 
at is harmless sheep; silly women, that is, 

simple, guileless woman. 
Srncerg. “As new-born babes desire the 
ncere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
rereby. ’—1 Pet. ii. 2. 
Sincere is derived from sine cera, literally 
thout wax, that is, the pure, clear honey. 
ence the primitive meaning of the word is 
ure, unadulterated, and this is the sense of the 
ord in the above passage. 
mcere Was common in the literature of the 
venteenth century. ‘ But the good, sincere, 
id true nard is known by the lightness, red 
lor, sweet smell, and the taste especially.” 
-Holland’s Pliny. ‘‘There is no sincere acid 
any animal juice.”—Arbuthnot. 

Tate. “There shall no straw be given you, 
st shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.”—Zx. 
18. The tale is what we could call the tally, 
e number told off or counted; hence in gen- 
‘ala full number. Milton says: 

* And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
his does not mean that every shepherd re- 
tes his story, but tells or counts his tally, 
iat is counts the number of his sheep. Dry- 
xn uses it in the same sense— 
“ She takes the tale [count] of all the lambs.” 

Wo worrn. “Howl ye, wo worth the day.” 
-Hzek. xxx. 2. This is an old English idiom, 
yw obsolete. Wo worth, means wo be to. 
Yorth has no connection with the modern 
nun worth, being derived from the Saxon 
srb weorthan, to be. 


To Friends in New Jersey, in America. 
Swarthmore, the 4th of First mo., 1676. 
My dear Friends in New Jersey, and you 
at go to New Jersey, my desire is that you 
ay all be kept in the fear of God, and that 
sn may have the Lord in your eye, in all 
our undertakings; for many eyes of other 
»vernments or colonies will be upon you; 
2a, the Indians, to see how you order your 
yes and conversations. And therefore let 
yur lives, and words, and conversations be 
; becomes the Gospel, that you may adorn 
.e Truth, and honor the Lord in all your 
adertakings: let that only be in your eye, 
1d then you will have the Lord’s blessing 
1d increase, both in basket and field and 
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storehouse; and at your lyings down you 
will feel Him; and your goings forth and 
comings in. So that you may answer the 
Light and the Truth in all people, both by 
your godly lives and conversations: serving 
the Lord and being valiant for His Truth, 
with a joyful heart upon: the earth, and the 
glorious Name in whom you have salvation. 

And keep up your meetings for worship, 
and your men and women’s meetings for the 
affairs of Truth, both monthly and quarterly : 
and after you are settled, you may join to- 
gether and build a meeting house. And do 
not strive about outward things; but dwell 
in the love of God, for that will unite you to- 
gether, and make you kind and gentle one 
towards another; and to seek one another’s 
good and welfare ; and to be helpful one to 
another. And let temperance, and patience, 
and kindness, and brotherly love be exercised 
among you, so that you may abound in virtue 
and true humility; living in peace, showing 
forth the nature of Christianity, that you 


may all live as a family, and the church of|the family with the children collected. 


God, holding Christ your heavenly Head, and 
having Him to exercise his offices among you, 
and in you. And therefore be not over eager 
after outward things, but keep above them 
in the Lord’s power and seed, Christ Jesus, 
that is over all; in whom you have all life, 
election, and salvation. 

And write over yearly from your meetinys 
how you aresettled, and how your affairs go on 
in the Truth, and how your men and women’s 
meetings are settled. And my desires are, 
that we may hear that you are a good savor 


A similar use of/t 9 God in those countries; so that the Lord 


may crown all your actions with His glory. 
So with my love to all. 
GrorcEe Fox. 


Assyrian Antiquities. 

The cases of Assyrian, Babylonian and Ara- 
mean antiquities collected. by the late George 
Smith during his last archeological expedi- 
tion to the East, which was brought to a fatal 
end at Aleppo on the 19th of August, are now 
in course of examination with a view to their 
being duly registered, ticketed and exhibited 
to the public gaze. The task is naturally in 
the hands of G. Smith’s successor, William St. 
Chad Boscawen. ‘he objects are some thou- 
sands in number, including at the first glance, 
not a few of considerable interest and import- 
ance. The bulk are of the class known as 
contract tablets—small baked clay slabs, writ- 
ten on both sides, and recording acts of bar- 
gain and sale, duly attested by witnesses, and 
bearing very precise dates. Sometimes they are 
done in duplicate, a second copy of the cunie- 
form or arrowhead inscription being found 
inside on splitting the slab. The exact dates 
upon them are of the utmost importance in 
settling the chronology, and the ever-growing 
store of proper names, including those of 
buyers, sellers and witnesses, is of great phil- 
ological value. The number of contract tab- 
lets already recognized among the new trea- 
sures is about 3,000. Of these no fewer than 
1,800 were found together and must have 
formed part of the archives of a single great 
firm of Babylonian bankers, whose transac- 
tions extended over more than a century, 
since the dates of their vouchers and securi- 
ties range through the reigns of Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, &c., down to 
those of Cyrus, Darius, Hystaspes and Nidin- 
tabel, who revolted against him. Of more 
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strictly so-called historical tablets about a 
score have already turned up.— British Friend. 


For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Committee for the Civilization and 
Improvement of the Indians. 


To the Yearly Meeting ;—The Committee 
for the civilization and improvement of the 
Indians report: The condition of the Board- 
ing School at Tunesassa continues to be satis- 
factory. It has been attended by an average 
of 29 scholars during the year, most of whom, 
as heretofore, were girls. 

In a recent letter to the Committee the 
Superintendent remarks, that under the care 
of the efficient teacher it ‘has been all we 
could reasonably expect.’ Allof the children 
read and spell, 23 write, 21 study arithmetic, 
18 geography, 6 grammar and philosophy, 
and 20 write letters to their parents or others 
once a month. Meetings for worship have 
been regularly held twice a week, and a por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures is daily read in 
The 
children are also collected every evening for 
the purpose of hearing read religious or other 
instructive matter. On these occasions their 
behavior has generally been commendable, 
and we feel encouraged on learning that a 
marked improvement is observable in the 
general deportment of the larger girls out of © 
school. 

Our friends Aaron P. and Eunice Dewees 
continue acceptably at the head of the Insti- 
tution. In the Fourth month last, Louisa 
Smith succeeded Eliza A. Cheyney as teacher, 
as referred to in our last Report, and was ac- 
companied on her journey to Tunesassa by 
Mary Millhouse, also from Iowa, who was 
about to enter upon the duties of assistant 
matron, 

The latter was in poor health at the time 
of her arrival,‘and after an illness of a few 
days was removed by death, on the 29th of 
the Fourth month. Under feelings of sym- 
pathy for the family at the Boarding School 
our friend Thomazine Valentine shortly after- 
wards proceeded thither where she remained 
for several weeks to the comfort and help of 
our Friends there. Sina A. Hall, of Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, was appointed to fill the vacancy 
thus occurring, whose services at the Institu- 
tion began in the Sixth month last. During 
the last few years, owing to the increased size 
of the family, the need of an additional helper 
in the household department has been fre- 
quently felt, to meet which, the services of 
Elizabeth Burgess, a Friend from Pennsville, 
Ohio, have lately been obtained. 

While under the fostering influence of the 
caretakers at the Boarding School, the chil- 
dren not only acquire a valuable amount of 
school learning, as well as receive instruction 
in housekeeping, &c., but serious impressions, 
are, we believe, at times made upon their 
minds, which, we trust will not be entirely 
lost, when they are exposed to the evil ex- 
ample and influences with which they are 
often surrounded in their own homes. Inthe 
report of a Committee who paid a visit to the 
Institution during the past year, they observe 
in reference to the children, that their “pro- 
per deportment in the school room and in the 
family gives reason to hope, that the care be- 
stowed upon them while there, will not be 
unavailing. In some of the gatherings with 
the family and children we were favored with 
an evidence of Heavenly good, which was re- 
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freshing to our spirits, and should have an 
animating effect upon those who are concern- 
ed to labor for the best welfare of this people.” 

It is cheering to know from time to time of 
instances in which the sanctifying power of 
Divine Grace has been observed in those who 
have once’ been under the care of Friends as 
pupils at the Boarding School; and it may be 
proper here to refer to the character and re- 
cent death ofa valuable young woman, a sister 
of the one alluded to in our Report of last year, 
who after acquiring an education had been 
engaged for‘several years as a teacher among 
her own people. During her last illness, 
which was of some months’ continuance, her 
expressions indicated an humble submission 
to the will of her Heavenly Father, a tender 
solicitude for the eternal welfare of those by 
whom she was surrounded, and a peaceful 
trust that through the love and mercy of her 
Saviour all in the end would be well. <A letter 
written by her surviving sister, also a seri- 
ously minded woman, says, “ Her disease was 
such that she wanted to be kept very quiet, 
and let nothing excite her, though she dearly 
loved to have the Quakers see her, and talk 
with her. She thought a great deal of the 
Quakers. She seemed to be aware of her 
situation, and used to say, that “ God has ar- 
ranged these sicknesses and sufferings for our 
especial benefit. He doth not afflict willingly, 
but to show to us His hand dealing, and to 
draw us nearer to Him, while we yet. stay; 
to rid ourselves of sin, and to be the better 
prepared for a home in the mansions above. 
Look up and pray to our Heavenly Father, 
Christ Jesus our Lord, He will remove all 
darkness, and point out our way clear.” 

While the labors of the Friends at Tune- 
sassa are mostly confined to the care of the 
Boarding School, and the farm; yet opportu 
nities are often improved for visiting the 
Indians in their own homes upon the Reser- 
vation ; and it is the desire of the Committee 
to encourage the exercise of their influence 
in this way. 

Within the past few months, Sarah T. 
Smith, a Friend from Pennsville, Ohio, has 
been recommended by the Committee, and 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Schools on the Reservation as teacher of the 
school located about a mile distant from 
Friends’ property, and arrangements made 
by which she will board in the family. 

By an examination of our Treasurer’s ac- 
count, it appears that there was due him, 3d 
mo. Ist last, a balance of $566.04. During the 
year then closed he had received interest on 
investments, including one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of the Estate of John Parrish, $1,387.- 
26; profits on the sale of city six per cent. 
loan, $31.50; which with credits from sales of 
real estate, and oak timber removed from the 
land, $463.35 ; rent of saw and grist mill, $25; 
and apparent gain on the farm account, $51.21; 
make together, $1,958.32. The expenditures 
have been, for family expenses, $1,371.15; 
salaries and travelliug expenses of the Friends 
engaged in the Institution, $989.43; books, 
&c., for the school, $20.35, and for repairs, 
improvements, &c., $67.05 ; making a total of 
$2,447.98, and showing a deficiency in the 
operations of the year of $489.66. There are 
securities on hand amounting at their par 
value to $14,136.66, which is $600 less than 
the amount reported a year ago. 

During the last few years portions of the 
tract at Tunesassa have been sold, and there 


remains a balance payable to the Committee 
in instalments during several successive years 
of $2,291 on this account. The number of 
acres sold are reported last year to be 275, 
but owing to the failure of one of the pur- 
chasers to fulfil his engagements, the total 
amount thus disposed of is 225 acres. Witbin 
two years past the invested funds have been 
diminished $1,100; and as the reimbursement 
of the Treasurer, and the prosecution of the 
concern as at present conducted will result in 
a further encroachment upon our principal, 
the subject is mentioned for the consideration 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

The construction of two important lines of 
railroad through a considerable portion of the 
Allegheny Reservation a number of years ago, 
and the erection of shops and other buildings 
connected therewith have been followed by 


in this country. The seams are sewed 1 
perfect regularity by placing the edges t 
united in the jaws of a vice, which termii 
in fine brass teeth like those of a comb, 
only one-twelfth of an inch long, the stit: 
being held by aknot to prevent ripping, w 
used to be a frequent source of trouble. 
necessary that the animal should be k 
young, because as soon as it begins to fee 
herbage its skin is impaired for this purty 
Eggs are very extensively used in prepa 
the skins; it is estimated that 60,000,000 
annually used in England and France al: 
In coloring the kids dye is applied to 
outer skin with a brush by hand; ifthe s 
were immersed the inner portion would 
receive the dye and stain the hand. | 
France excels all in the variety and 1 
ness of her colors, which is attributed to 


the settling of an increasing population of|atmosphere and water—producing 200 di 


whites upon this Reservation, which in vari- 
ous ways, continues to exert a demoralizing 
effect upon the Indians. Under feelings of 
sympathy with them in the various tempta- 
tions to which they are now. exposed, and the 
difficulties in which they have become in- 


ent shades.—Phila. Ledger. 


For “The Frie 

(George Fox, to the Churches, 
On the Necessity of Women’s Meetings. 
Some that professed Truth, and had n 


volved, the Committee addressed a letter of|@ great show thereof, being gone from the 
friendship and counsel to the Indians on both|plicity of the Gospel, into jangling, divi 


the Allegheny and Cattaraugus Reservations, 
which was presented to them in the Ninth 
month last, by some of our number appointed 
for the purpose. In the report of this sub- 
committee, after alluding to causes of dis. 
couragement which were met with on the 
Allegheny Reservation, they state that “in 
all the interviews, feelings of satisfaction were 
expressed at the continued interest taken by 
Friends in their improvement and welfare, of 
which the advice thus communicated to them 
was a fresh evidence; and in some of the in- 
terviews a degree of solemnity was experi- 
enced, under which, we hope, profitable im- 
pressions were made; and we believe the 
letter and visit have renewed and strength- 
ened the feelings which the Indians have long 
entertained towards Friends.” 

By direction and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. 

GrorcEe J. ScatrerGoop, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo, 13th, 1877. 


How Kid Gloves are Made.—Gloves have 
been in use from very early times, being men- 
tioned by such ancient writers as Homer and 
Xenophon. During the middle ages they 


and a spirit of separation, endeavored to 


courage Friends, especially the women, | 


their godly care and watchfulness in the ch 
over one another in the Truth, opposing t 
meetings, which in the power of the Lord 
set up for that service. Wherefore I was m 
of the Lord to write the following epistle, 
send it among Friends, for the discoverin 
that spirit by which those opposers 
acted, its way and work by which it wrou 
and to warn Friends of it, that they m 
not be betrayed by it. “ All my dear Frien 
After stating how these opposers were 
from the peaceable spirit of Jesus, he s: 
“Some of this spirit have said to me, ‘1 
see no service for women’s meetings.’ 

answer is, and hath been to such, If the 
blind and without sight, they should no! 
pose others; for none impose anything t 
them. God never received the blind for: 
crifice, neither can his people. But Cl 
has enlightened all ; and to as many as rec 
him, he gives ‘power to become the so1 
God.’ Such as are heirs of his power, ar 
his gospel, which brings life and immort: 
to light, can see over him that has dark 
those ; and all such keep the order of the go 


were worn by certain officials as a mark of|the power of God, and their meetings the 


dignity. But as civilization advanced they 


which preserves them in life and immorta 


gradually became common to all classes of|These see the great service of meu’s and 


the community ; and the growing demand is 
such, that the price of skins have advanced 
fifty per cent. in the last fifteen years. 

The term ‘‘kid,’’ however, is a mere tech- 
nicality, as the quantity consumed annually 
of leather bearing this name, is largely in 
excess of what could be supplied from the 
skins of the young goats that are annually 
slaughtered, lamb and other thin skins being 
extensively used. The value of the kid gloves 
manufactured in France is estimated at $10,- 
000,000, and there are large quantities made 
in Italy, Germany and England, and a com. 
paratively small amount in this country, at 


men’s meetings, in the order of the gospe. 
power of God; for they are meethelps in 
power, which is the authority of their n 
ings. I say, all you that be against men’s 
women’s meetings, who say, ‘you see no 
vice for the women’s meeting’ and op 
them; you are therein out of the power of 

and his spirit you live not in. For God s: 
service for the assemblies of the women ir 
time of the law, about those things tha 
pertain to his worship and service, and tc 
holy things of his tabernacle; and they i1 
spirit see now their service in the Go 
many things in these meetings being more pi 


Gloversville, New York city, and in this city.|for the women than the men; and they in 


As the sewing of a single pair of ladies’ 
kid gloves requires five thousand stitches, 
for which the continental manufacturers pay 
about ten cents, it can readily be seen that 
this industry cannot be carried on extensively 


power and wisdom of God, may inform 
men of such things as are not proper for tl 
and the men may inform the women of | 
things as are not proper for them, as 1 
helps to each other. * * * Therefor 


u that feel the power of God, and your ser- 
ce for God in them, both men and women, 
ep your meetings in the power of God, the 
ithority of them, as they were settled in it; 
1en ye will be preserved both over this spirit 
1at Opposes them, and over the spirit of the 
orld that opposes your other meetings ; for 
is all one in the ground, and would bring 
ou into bondage. * * * Stand up for 
our liberty in the Gospel, and in the faith, 
hich Christ Jesus hath been the author of, 
rif ye lose it, and let another spirit get over 
mu, ye will not soon regain it. I knew Satan 
ould bestir himself in his instruments, when 
en’s and women’s meetings came to be set up 
| the power, light, and truth, and the heirs 
‘the Gospel to take their possession of it in 
very country and city, therein to walk, watch 
ver one another, and take care of God’s glory 
ad honor, and his precious truth, and to see 
at all walk in the truth as becomes the 
ospel, and to see that nothing was lacking; 
id so whatsoever was decent, modest, virtu- 
18, lovely, comely, righteous, and of good re- 
ort to follow after, and to admonish and ex- 
ort all that were not faithful, and to rebuke 
1 that did evil. I knew this would give such 
check to all loose speakers, talkers, and 
alkers, that there would be an opposition to 
ich meetings. But heed it not; truth will 
me over them all, and is over them all, and 
ith must have the victory.” How hardened 
ust any be to revoke this order in their own 
ill. 8. C. 
Orleans Co., N. Y. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 


Agriculture, &e., in Georgia. 

In journeying through the Southern States, 
1¢ author of ‘‘The Great South” gives us his 
npression of things as they fell under his 
bservation. We extract afew passages. “It 
| not without some little bitterness that a 
eorgia journalist recently wrote : ‘A Georgia 
mer uses a Northern axe-helve and axe to 
it up the hickory growing within sight of 
is door, plows his fields with a Northern 
low ; drops out his cotton with a New Eng- 
ind hoe; gins his cotton upon a Boston gin ; 
oops it with Pennsylvania iron ; hauls it to 
yarket in a Concord wagon, while the little 
rain that he raises is cut and prepared for 
ule with yankee implements. We find the 
eorgia housewife cooking with an Albany 
ove; and even the food, especially the luxu- 
ies, are imported from the North. Georgia’s 
\ir daughters are clothed in yankee muslins 
nd decked in Massachusetts ribbons and 
thode Island jowelry.’ ” 

Throughout the cotton States this state- 
rent holds true. In the interior cotton dis- 
ricts of Georgia, there is often a great deal 
f pecuniary distress, because the condition 
f the market or the failure of the crop presses 
orely on those who have given no care to 
aise any thing for self-support, and who have 
taked their allon cotton. Diversified indus- 
ry would make of Georgia in twenty years, 
second New York; for even in her present 
Lorganized condition, she actually makes 
reat progress. The creation of manufactur- 

centres like Columbus, Macon, Albany, 
Malton is encouraging, but much remains to 
edone. Only about five millions of dollars 
re invested in the manufacture of cotton and 
foollen goods in the State as yet, and the 
rand water power of the Chattahooche still 
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must, therefore, be the main stay of the com- 
monwealth, and the prospect is, on the whole, 
encouraging. 
The present cash value of the farms in 


Georgia is considerably more than one hun- 


dred millions of dollars, and might,be doubled 
by something like systematic and thorough 
cultivation. The number of small farms is 
steadily increasing, and the negroes have ac- 
quired a good deal of land which, in the cot- 
ton sections, they recklessly devote entirely 
to the staple, with an improvidence and care- 
lessness of the future which is bewildering to 
the foresighted observer. They are fond of 
the same pleasures which their late masters 
give themselves so freely—hunting, fishing, 
and lounging; pastimes which the superb 
forests, the noble streams, the charming cli- 
mate, minister to very strongly. In the lower 
part of the State, in the piney woods and 
swamps, the inhabitants are indolent, unedu- 
cated, complaining and shiftless. They are 
all of the same stamp as the old woman who 
explained to a hungry and thirsty traveller 
that they could not give him any milk, ‘ be- 
cause the dog was dead!’ Applying his per- 
ceptive powers to this singular remark, he 
discovered that the dog had been wont to 
drive up the cows to be milked at eventide, 
and that since his death it had not occurred 
to any of the family to go themselves in search 
of the kine. People who have plenty of cattle, 
and might raise the finest beef and mutton, 
rarely see milk or butter, and wear out their 
systems with indigestible pork and poor whis- 
key. Their indolence, ignorance, and remote- 
ness from any well-ordered farming regions, 
are the excuses for this class of the inhabitants, 
who are commonly called ‘crackers.’ These 
are the sallow and lean people who always 
feel ‘tollable,’ but who never feel well; a peo- 
ple of dry fibre and coarse existence, yet not 
devoid of wit and good sense. The Georgia 
‘cracker’ is eminently shiftless; he seems to 
fancy that he was born with his hands in his 
pockets, his back curved, and his slouch hat 
crowded over his eyes, and does his best to 
maintain this attitude forever. : 5 


Columbus, on the border of Alabama, sepa-. 


rated from that State by the Chattahoochee 
river, which gives it an outlet to the Gulf, 
through Florida, is a lively thriving town, 
which must obe day rival Lowell or Manches- 
ter, N. H., because its water power is excep- 
tionally fine. The river, some distance above 
the city, flows through a rugged and beautiful 
ravine, where the best building stone is to be 
bad. itissaid by competent authorities that 
along the stream, within two miles of the city, 
there are sixty sites, each large enough for 
the establishment of a capacious factory. Co- 
lumbus impressed me more favorably than 
any other manufacturing town I had seen in 
the far South. It lies right at the centre of 
the cotton belt, is pierced by six important 
railways, receives about 130,000 bales of cot- 
ton yearly, and in the mills of the Columbus 
Manufacturing, and Eagle and Phenix Com- 
panies, employs hundreds of woman and chil- 
dren. ‘The streets are wide and cheery, the 
shops and stores quite fine; the residences 


whomaston, Augusta, Marietta, Athens and |pretty; the little town of Girard, across the 
. ‘river, built by the mill proprietors as a home 


for their operatives, is charming; there is an 


aspect of life, and energy, and content in the 
place, strongly contrasted with the dead and 
stagnant towns of which I had seen so many. 


ing in shady places about the square, and un- 
der the porticoes, but they are found every- 
where in the South. The managers of the 
cotton mills will not employ them in their 
establishments. When I asked one of the 
superintendents why not, he smiled quaintly 
and said: ‘ Pat a negro in one of those rooms 
with a hundred looms and the noise would 
put him to sleep.’ - ~ 1 

The Columbus manufacturers say that a 
bale of cotton can be manufactured there 
twenty-two dollars cheaper than in or near 
Boston, and that their labor is thirty per cent. 
cheaper, while they are never subject to ob- 
structions from*ice. The operatives in the 
mills were, King thought, evidently saving 
money, and their honses and gardens were 
models of neatness and comfort. 

‘‘ Macon is picturesquely perched on a hill, 
around which a densely wooded country 
stretches away in all directions. The Ock- 
mulgee river winds between broken and ro- 
mantic banks, not far from the town ; and near 
it are many Indian mounds and the site of a 
venerable fort, used during the wars with the 
Cherokees. The cotton factories, large iron 
foundries and the railway activity of Macon, 
give it even a more sprightly appearance than 
Columbus; but the latter bas 15,000 popula- 
tioh, while Macon has but 10,000. * * * 

“The labor question is the important one 
for Georgia and all the other cotton States to 
settle. The negro, after he discovers what he 
loses by allowing himself to be intimidated or 
talked out of his vote, will learn to respect it, 
and use it intelligently. The negroes of the 
State are possessed of no small acuteness and 
power of development, and, wherever there 
are educational facilities for it, they speedily 
improve them. The especial need of the race 
is good teachers raised from its own ranks, 
and the creation of the university at Atlanta 
for the colored population, was one of the 
most beneficent works of the American Mis- 
sionary Society. pe % 

“The Georgia University at Athens, fre- 
quented of course exclusively by whites, is 
an excellent institution. It was endowed by 
the Legislature in 1788, but did not begin its 
sessions until 1801, since which time it has 
been noted among Southern literary institu- 
tions.” * * * 2 * 

“The Atlantic coast of Georgia, seen from 
the deck of an ocean steamer, seems low and 
uninteresting, but a nearer approach shows 
luxuriant vegetation and enviable richness of 
soil. On Cumberland island and all the neigh- 
boring islands, the orange grows luxuriantly, 
and with a return to careful and thorough 
culture, the sea island cotton crop there, could 
be made of immense value.” 


Sustaining Grace Promised—God did not 
take up the three Hebrews out of the furnace 
of fire, but He came down and walked with 
them in it. He did not remove Daniel from 
the den of lions; He sent His angel to close 
the mouths of the beasts. He did not answer 
the prayer of Paul to remove the thorn in the 
flesh, but He gave him a sufficiency of grace 
to sustain him. 


eee we ke 

Instructive counsel was given, relative to 
the care which should be exercised over ser- 
vants of every denomination; that nothing 
‘may exist in our families that can in any way 
harm them; and that, as much as in us lies, 


we may encourage them in that which is 


emains but little employed. Agriculture True, there were hosts of idle negroes roost- good.—M. Capper. 


“ 
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If all those who profess a belief in the Chris- 
tian religion, were, in their every-day life, 
living witnesses of its heart-changing, purify- 
ing effects; what a powerful influence for 
good would be excited thereby! Many seeing 
the good works of these, would glorify our 
Father who is in Heaven. 

But it is too sadly true, that some who take 
upon them the name of Christ, do not depart 
from iniquity. Those who know them inti- 
mately, find the old root of selfishness still 
alive and flourishing ; and that the conduct of 
such professors is often governed by impure 
motives, by their success in business, their ease, 
pleasures, or self-indulgence, and that such 
cannot, with sincerity, adopt the language of 
the blessed Saviour, “ My meat is to do the 
will of Him who sent me, and to finish His 
work.” 

These lukewarm professors are not only in 
great danger of failing to obtain the end for 
which we were created, but they incur a seri- 
ous responsibility for the evil influence which 
they exert on others, When the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit is striving with individuals to bring 
them to repentance and amendment of life ; 
and they are made sensible that they must 
surrender their own will, and patiently bear 
the yoke of Christ; and these look roand on 
such members of the professing church, and 
find the same unrestrained selfish principles 
in operation, that they are called on to nail 
to the cross; how stumbling is the effect! 
How apt will such individuals be to conclude 
that the strict and self-denying life they have 
been called to lead, is surely not of Divine re- 
quiring; and that their strong impressions 
were only the effect of a heated imagination ! 
Thus a stumbling block may be cast before 
others, and the heavy responsibility be in- 
curred of those who offend one of these “ little 
ones.” 

In the mercy of our Heavenly Father, we 
believe however, that every one who has at- 
tained to years of understanding has been 
favored with such a manifestation of Divine 
Grace, as to leave them without excuse, and 
that however painful the example of others 
may have been, it cannot be pleaded before 
the eye of Infinite purity and justice in ex- 
tenuation of known disobedience to His holy 
will. Unreserved obedience to the visitations 
of the Lord’s Holy Spirit is the only path of 
safety; and we believe it greatly concerns 
those who have been made sensible of the 
operations of the refining Hand upon them, 
to study to be quiet, and steadily attend to 
the work which He who has begotten it in 
their hearts, is able and willing to carry on. 
there, without unduly regarding the conduct 
or influence of others. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The steamship City of Brussels, 
which left New York 4th mo 21st, arrived at Liverpool 
on the 29th of 5th mo., making a passage of 39 days. 
Two days after leaving N. York she broke her shaft, 
and the remainder of the voyage was made under sail. 
Principal in her cargo was a quantity of fresh meats, 
for the preservation of which, provision had been made 
for ten days only ; but which proved valuable as food 
for the passengers. 

Accounts of the damage done by the great earthquake 


. 

wave along the Pacific coast of South America, state 
that the towns of Iquique, Arica, Antofagosta, Tambo- 
de-Moro, Pabellon and Ilo, are almost destroyed. Great 
damage was done at other points along the coasts of 
Chili and Peru. The Sandwich Islands were also swept 
by the same wave. Great damage to property, and 
some loss of life, are reported. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that during 
the last twelve months four millions of swine have 
perished in this country through disease. The pecu- 
niary loss is estimated at more than $20,000,000. One 
fifth of the loss was in the State of Illinois, next in 
order come the states of Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. A sci- 
entific investigation by the government into the cause 
of these losses, has been requested by many corre- 
spondents of the department. 

The drouth in California during the winter and 
spring, has had a disastrous effect upon the agricultural 
interests of that State. The San Francisco Bulletin 
states that a lot of 10,000 sheep were offered a few days 
since, in one of the southern counties, for five cents a 
head! There was neither grass nor water, and the 
sheep were not strong enough to drive any distance, 
There have been many instances the present year, 
where owners of large herds of cattle, and flocks of 
sheep well graded, were willing to give half of their 
herds and flocks to any one who would carry them over 
until the next season or until grass should come. 

In Alabama also the drought is severe—no rain has 
fallen for several weeks, and the corn and cotton crops 
are suffering. 

The gross value of the Canadian Fisheries, for 1876, 
was $11,147,500. 

Lieutenant Lawton left Red Cloud agency on the 
28th ult. in charge of 972 northern Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes, who are on their way to their new home 
in the Indian Territory. They are not expected to 
reach their destination for sixty days. 

The first steam engine manufactured in Florida, is 
now in operation in Alachua county in that State, 

The public debt statement for Fifth month shows a 
reduction of $6,981,274. About $2,000,000 of this is 
said to be accounted for by the fact that large sums due 
to the navy, and for necessary expenses of other depart- 
ments are unpaid, because not provided for by the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The contract for supplying postal cards to the govern- 
ment for the next four years, has been awarded to the 
American Phototype Company of N. York, at 69 56-100 
per thousand, The cards will be similar in style and 
color to those now in use. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship San Francisco, bound 
from Panama to San Francisco, was wrecked on the 
16th ult. between Panama and Acapulco; she struck 
an unknown rock and sunk in less than an hour. The 
passengers were all saved. The cargo was valued at 
$750,000, which with the ship and all the baggage of 
the passengers is a total loss. It is suggested as pro- 
bable that the reef on which this vessel struck, was 
thrown up by the recent earthquake which occurred on 
the Pacific coast, as the captain’s log shows that he had 
repeatedly passed over the same place. 

The marine disasters during the 5th month to veszels 
belonging to, or bound to or from United States ports, 
numbered 46. The value of the vessels lost, exclusive 
of their cargoes, being estimated at $1,770,000. 

The mean temperature of the Fifth month is given 
as 61 degrees, the highest on the 18th, 90°; lowest on 
the 2d, 41 degrees. From the 16th to the 21st, the tem- 
peraturé was unusually high—yet the mean is below 
the average for the past seven years. The number of 
days on which rain fell 9; total rainfall 1.10 inches— 
which is much less than is usual for this month. On 
the nights of the 2d and 28th, there were brilliant dis- 
plays of the northern aurora. Both displays were quite 
extensive and powerful in their electrical effects on 
telegraph lines. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia last week was 
271—144 wereadults, and 127 children—58 being under 
one year of age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 1053. 
United States 6’s, 1881, 1154; 5.20’s, 1865, 110. Flour 
firm. Sales of Wisconsin extra family at $8; Minne- 
sota do. do., medium and fair at $8.50; choice and 
fancy, at $9 a $9.25; Pennsylvania do. do., at $9 for 
choice, $9.10 a $9.15 for fancy ; and high grade $9.50 ; 
Ohio do. do., good, at $9. Rye flour steady at $5.123. 
Wheat in good demand at an advance. Western amber 
$1.80 a $1.85, and Penna. southern amber at $2.05, and 
red at $1.90 a $1.95. Corn continues rather quiet, and 
prices are unsettled. Sales of Pennsylvania, southern 
and western yellow at 60 a 61 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 cts. 


Average price during the week for prime timothy ha 
$1.10 to $1.20 per 100 pounds. Straw, 60 a 75 ets. p 
100 pounds. 

During the 4th mo. 1877, there were exported 1: 
404,628 yards of cotton goods of the value of $1,055,9% 
and of other manufactures of cotton $144,539—tot 
$1,200,506. Of this 43 per cent. was shipped to 1] 
United Kingdom and British possessions. 

Forrtcn.—Ex-President Grant arrived in Liverpo 
ee the 28th ult., where a cordial reception was giv: 

im. 

J. Lathrop Motley, the American historian, died - 
London on the 29th ult. . 

The cotton spinners of Oldham have held a meetin 
at which they decided to call a meeting of the who 
trade, to consider the advisability of working on sho 
time, in view of the present depression of the trade. 

A special dispatch from Vienna to: the Times say 
“The Palace Clique at Constantinople seems to hat 
renounced all idea of yielding. The formation of tl 
council of war is a sign that it has reasserted its pos 
tion in the palace. This measure will probably pr 
vent the Sultan’s going to the army. The first step 
the council of war has been to obtain an authorizati 
from the Sultan for the formation of a Hungarian L 

ion.” 
fi It is probable that Russia will only recognize the i 
dependence of Roumania provisionally, so as not 
place herself in antagonism with the others Powe 
who are inclined to defer recognition to the close of t 
war. 

The most moderate view taken of the Servian p1 
parations is, that they are intended to support a declai 
tion of independence to be issued as soon as the Ri 
sians cross the Danube. 

On the Danube the Russians have at last ocenpi 
the chief positions, and their lines extend from Gale 
to Kalafat. But the formidable river bars their wa 
and until the stream returns to its normal summ 
level, it will be perilous, if not impossible to take tl 
army across. The army is said to number 240,00 
exclusive of Roumanians or reserves, who amount 
60,000 men. 

The 50th anniversary of the elevation of the Pope 
the Episcopate, was celebrated at Rome on the 3d in 

The king of Abyssinia has accepted the conditio 
proposed by Gordon Pasha, and peace has been co 
cluded between Egypt and Abyssinia. ‘ 

Sophia Fredericka Matilda, Queen of Holland, di 
on the 3d inst. aged 59. : 

At the banquet of the French Agricultural Societ 
M. Drouyn de L’Huys, announced that the Americ 
Minister, Washburne, would henceforth represent 
Agricultural Society of France in the United States, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. _ 


A Stated Meeting of the GENERAL CoMMIT?ER is 
be held at Wesrrown on Fourth-day, the 20th instat 
at 9 A. M. ; 

The ComMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS meet the same d 
at 74 A.M., and the Commitrer on INnstTRUCTION 
the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. fi 

The Visitinac CoMMITTEE meet at the ScHoon 
Seventh-day evening, the 16th instant. 

For the accommodation of the committee, cony 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh ai 
Third days, the 16th and 19th inst., to meet the tr: 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 Pp. om. 

Philada., 6th mo. 5th, 1877. 


Diep, on the 12th of Sixth mo., 1877, DaAMAR 
BRADSHAW, a member of Black Creek Meeting, Sou 


ampton Co., Virginia. Both in health and duri 
long illness, she gave evidence of being a follower 
the Lord Jesus, and of her trust in Him. She of 
spoke of her departure with calmness and without fi 

, on the evening of the 8d instant, Joun Cari 
a beloved member and elder of the Monthly Meet 
of Friends of Philadelphia, in the 77th year of his’ 
During his long illness he frequently expressed 
entire resignation to the Divine will, and showe 
bright example of christian cheerfulness. A few ¢ 
before his departure, being asked if hé felt nearly re 
to go to the dear Saviour whom he had so long le 
he replied, ‘Oh ! yes, I have been favored with a li 
and saving faith in Him, which is far better than ey. 
thing else, and I fully believe that nothing shall e 
af able to separate me from the love of God in C 

esus, 


eee 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


